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ABSTRACT . • . 

Results of several evaluat io)i studies of career 
education are summarized in this monograph including the results 
reportedin four papers prepared- for the Office of Career Education 
and of several unsolicited reports. Evalua'tion data is assessed in 
the specific areas of career awareness, career decisionmaking, and 
academic a'chiev^me-nt . Other- ways to determine program effectiveness 
are aXso examined. The author discusses the definition of the ter# 
career awareness, and a ta'b^ presents a summary of 16 studies . 
related to either career awarene'ss or self -awareness, A review of six 
studies indicates a positive relationship between career education 
<and the development of career, decisionmaking skills. The' author cites 
12 studies on the relationship between career education and academic 
achievement or the acquisition of basic skills. Under "Other Ways of 
Assessing Effectiveness," nine, studies on the attitudes of teachers, 
student's, .. and volunteer s 'toward career 'ed ucation are examined. 
Several tables'appear in the body of the report. Twelve of the .31 • 
'pages are cievoted to a bibliography, (LMS) 
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A REVIEW OF CAREER EDUCATION 
* ^EVALUATION STUDIES 



Thomas B. Enderlein " ^ 

• Onice of Career Education 
* ' U.S. Office of Education 

Introduction 

Last year, the Officq of Career Education conducted two mini-conferences on 
the evaluation of career education programs and efforts. The deliberations of the 
practitioners and consultants who attended the conferences made it quite clear 
that. evidence attesting to career education's effectiveness is still greatly needed: 
Tliis monograph, then, is an attempt to summarize tlie results of several existing 
evaluation studies. The evaluation data will be assessed in the specific areas of 
/ . .career awareness, career. decision-making, and academic achievement, and in the 
general category of other ways to detennine program effectiveness. In addition, 
the monograph will t;y to provide baseliiie data-that information necessary to 
determine where we are, at this point in time, in terms of evaluating the career • 
education concept. • . 

Thougli the first round of 80 grants funded by the Office off areer Education 
were completed on Juno:i30, 1976, tlieir final reports are nQt due until. 
•September 30, 1976, and it will not be possible to include them .in this review. 
However, a grant has been awarded to the fu^m of New Educational Directions to 
develop, bj' June 30/1977, a comprehensive summary of these 80 projects. 

In addition; a/contract has been let to tlie. National Testing Service of / 
Durham, North .Carolina to provide technical assistance to 15 sites selected from- 
idl K-12 projects. funded by the Office during Fiscal Year. J976. Along with 
upgrading existing local evaluation efforts, the Service will develop a common . j 
evaluation model for' career education activities. A report summarizing the j 
evaluation efforts of these 15 sites, using a pre-test/post-test evaluation design, j 
will be com'pleted and available in September ,.1977, i . j 

The n^6nograph, then includes results reported in four papers prepared for j 
the Office of Career Education in the fall of 1976 which '-reviewed career j 
education activities to that point . in tim6. In addition, it includes the results of ' 
seveW unsolicited reports forwarded to the Office of Career Education by 
practitioners from all over the United- States. ' 

■ * , . » 

Career Awareness 

, . Career awareness has been conceptualized and defined from a variety of 
perspectives, Datta (1975) reports that theories of career development can be | 
categorized into economic, psychological and sociological domains. Just as i 
theories of career, development can be categorized on these dbmain^, so also can 
definitions of career awareness, . ^ - 1 

. ^ • ' ■ • . i 
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From an cconomic/pcrspecrivc, the Curriculum Development Center at the 
University, of KentucWy (Vcrliovcn & Vinton. 1972) defines career awareness as 
**a total knowledge k the spectrum of careers;^ llcrr^s discussion ot career 
awareness (1972-) is/ illustrative of those whicii are josychologically based and 
indicates tliat sfudents need clarification of those aspects of self (e.g.. interests. 
Japabilities. values/ to engage in the lifelong process of planning and decision- 
n^aking. From a /ociological perspective. Leil'er & Lesser (1975), wjiile not 
specifically defini/ig career awareness, theorize Mm students rarely match the 
. demands of varies types of work wiUv their personal skills ai\d niterests and 
suggest that, in ,^rder (o be effective, a career education program.sliould include 
the elements ofinHuence (paiental. peer and scho^ol), occupational models, the 
avaUability of/raining opportunities, and a discussion of the rate and direction 

of social mobility. , ' . 

The abbvcWntioned definitions do not constitute an e.\l\austive list ot the^^ 
definitions of career awareness whicii arc available to the reader. Rather, tliey ' 
are iilustrat'ive,,of the variety of definitions wiiich are available. Although the 

. conceptiudization of. career awareness varies due ro die perspective of the. 

• autlior. the majority of the delihitiOns^ contain two conMn^Mi elements: (1) tiie 
various aspects oVnhr.wOrld of work, and/or (2) scUMua^owledge of tho attitudes, 
values and interests of the student as they relate to the.world of work, lloyt and 
others (1974) address the importance Of career awareness and proyi'de a good 
summary definition in tiieir statement: 

. ihc components ofKircer education most nvodcd will cmphasizc helping 
•students acquire positive attitudes toward work, toward all levels of 

occupations found in the society, and toward themselves as prospective 

wo;kers, 

A .variety 'of . techniques have been used by various researchers in their 
attempts fo measure, the effects, of career education upon career awareness. 
Table 1 presents a summary of the studies which relate to either career 
awareness or seif-awareness. In 1974, Tuckman and Garducci conducted a 
comprehensive review of 13 career education evaliiation studies. 

More detailed jnCorination on the studies summarized in Table 1 can be found 
by referring directly to the. Tuckjiian and Carducci report. Summaiy statements 
reported in project findings at' each of the 13 sites attest to the positive effects 
that career ^education hus had . upon attitudes toward work, occupational 
information, career maturity, and self-concept. . . ' 

Similar -findings were reported by other researchers. Tlie Pontiac Vocational 

. Career Development Program (Plougliman, 1975) reported tliat elemental 
students who were enrolled in the program (I) showed significant gain in their 

' level of occupational knowlcrdge. and (2) selected occupations of higher rank 
when compared with selections made at program initiation: The Prince George's 

' County Schools in Maryland (1975). evaluated tlieir career education prograin 
and addressed the concept of career awareness through tlie question: "Do pupils 
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involved In career education acquire more knowledge about the world of work 
than those who arc not?" The results of their study indic'lile that students in the 
treatment^ group (those receiving career education) scored signillcanily higher 
than students in tlie control group at grades 6, 7,11, und 12, 
. The Career Based Curriciilum Project in Monroe. NorUi Carolina (Union 
County Board of Education, 1975) evalualad die goals of Uieir elementary 
career education program. Two of these goals' (to increase . each child's self 
avyareness. encouraging sel^coricepi'; and to increase the pupilV awareness of the 
many occupations and job roles in the community) relate to Career uwarene^s. 
^Findings relevant to Goal #1 indicate Uiat students in Grac|e 3\ Scored 
significantly/higher on the-^Self Observation Scale" as .a result of involvement in 
the project: On a self report teclmuiue related to Goal #2. students in grades 3 
and 6 in i\^ treatment group scoredr/significantly higlier than did tho§e in the 
control group when asked to list ^^as many kinds of workers as you can." 

Two studies wer^ conducted in Kansas on the effectiveness of career 
education on. career awareness at the elementary level. The Research and 
D.?velopment Project in Career. Education in Wichita (Wichita Public Schools 
1975) tested the gains made by. students at the K.2 and 3-6 levels as a result of 
their participation in the project. Students in grades K".2 exhibited significant 
gains in their career knowledge, students in grades 3-6 exhibited significant gains 
• m ^heir knowledge of vocational vocabulary and knowledge of working 
conditions and worker's earnings. The Unified School District No* 250 of' 
Pitlsburg (Kansas) utilized the Career Maturity Inventory and' the Self 
. Observation Scales to evaluate tlie effectiveness of their career education 
program. Two hundred students were randomly selected and constituted the 
experimental group; a parochial school wiUi rio career education program 
provided students for the control group. In general, students in the experimental 
group exceeded national norms and the mean percentile score of tlie control 
group on 12 of 18 measures at the grade three level and on 24 of 30 measures at 
the grade sLx level. Grade -9 students in. the experimental group scored 
significantly liigher than [heir control group on tJie Career Maturity Inventory,: 
Part 2-Knoying About Jobs, • . - ^ 

Project evaluators of.the career-guidance project in. operation in the Pima,: 
Arizona Schools (Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project. 1975) 
, presented ihe following findings relative to career awareness- 
Students exposed to '^career education derponstrated a greater' 
^ awareness of the world of work. On every index designed to measure 
career-awareness, economic -awareness, and decision-making,, the. ' 
students with career education exposure scored higher. One of the 
, most consistent findings in the data is that students with career 

education exposure are more knowledgeable about a variety of , ■ : 
. occupational clusters, representing the entire range of jobs. 



" SiuUcnis cxp..so-a tn c.rco, oaucatio..: ( 1 ) h.vo k,unvlo,lnc ot . 

wide- range of u.cup.tu.MS 4)otl, beiwocva.ul wi.lui, occup. UM.al 
^ Lcgorios (2)lK,vc n.oro .bili.v to cvalu.to.il.e sk.lls uM m 
•. proparaiion for ccrtairi occupational cl.oiccs. and (3) have more sdl ■ 
confidence that liieir goals au^bolh realistic.and aducvablc. , . 

■ ■ . N' 

me project evaluators also reported on the sttidents' sell awau-^K-ss: 

One of: the most promising findings. . .is related t« the area of self. 
awarenes.s. Students in the high career educatUn, gronp were more . 
■ certain of attaining their educational and occupational .ispm.t.ons. ^ . 
rated tliemselves favorable relative to' other .students m their grade , 

■ ■ level, and expected higher achievement for themselves comparod-to 
■ students in the lovV involvement grinip. Since there were noj^opula- 

. ' tlon differences hi the two groups, diese dau. demonstrate pr.)lect 
cfforts-m thp,.arca of self awarenes.s have had some success this year._ 

• Dcvelopn.ent Associates, inc. (1975) -examined the clTectivcness of taree,- 
education projects fm.dcd m.der I'art D of d.e Vocational hducat.on Ame.td- 
t^lEmldion of Vocational E.cn>,larv l'roiccn. Par, D. Va.aUof.H luKjca- 
tion Act Amendmmis of I96S,: His^n outcome questions were ^^^^^ 
marize the findings of the 45 projects r.;viewed. Quesfons lor which a Yes ts 
entered in Table 2 indicate that there was an overall sign.t.ca.rt d.tlerence nr 
favor of project participants focany of U.e criteria used to assesS;^!^^ c,uesuon 
Questionl oL tluough six relate, at.least in pa.rt.-to career awareness R ad < , 
wishing detailed information on the projects reviewed or n-,ore spec.lic findmgs 
are referred lo the Develofimenl Associates evaluation report. . ' 

Th. sith San V^Jco Unified Sd.ool District (1075) evaluated the et tec 
< tiveness.of d.eir junior higl, school career education project m terms o nrean 
, percentage loss or gain -when pre,«t and post-test scores were -mpared. Us ig 
matched samples for the experin^rtal-and-control groups, students were eval- 
"at d in three areas:, self-assessment questions, occupational mturmation qu - 
dons, and school/college information questions. Students in ve -P---'^ 
group exhibited gains in all three areas at the three grade Jevels ^"-'^V j ^ « 

■ and 9) Students- in the co.Urol group exhibited botlrgams and losses in tl e pre- 
test/post-test comparisons. No tests of statistical signilicance were reported. • - 

-The Cochise County (Arizona) Career Education Project,(Behav.oral Uesearc 
Associates 1975) provides data on the effectiveness ot cat'eer education at both 
t ■element.ry/interfnediate and the secpndary levels. Two -"^'ansmr groups 
were utilized ifl the evaluation; one.-a high exposure sampfe;. th second a low 
exposure sample. Career. aWareness 'at the elemcntary/hUermediate level was 
xplorcd in three questiohs: at the secondary level, in s.x ^pestions. -Hre result, 
oft Co hise Cotln^y evalu^ition are summarized in table . Utill'^'ng 
die statistic.! siBnificanc6 of the difference ,n group means was calculated and 



COMPAR.Isl)NS OV STlJU^iNTS WTMI HKiU L^^^^^^ 

liDUCATION ON SS'.VKKAL mMKNSIONS Kl LAl'M) lO Mil AlU/ONA C AKI I K 
EDUCATION MATRIX • , - 

. Hi^ili I xpDMirc low l-,\pusutc 

Sample,, SantI»U' 



Scci»iidar\ Sluttcnts 



l-; ihi ca t i on a I A w a f one ss 

Knowlctijic or Skill Ka^ 
Knowlcd^i'e ol' l actors Con- 
tributing to Job Satisfac- 
tion • ' 
Conunon Threads in Jobs 

l- CO no n lie Awarcncyn^ • 
Asvarcncss of Career Mobility 
Awareness of i actors Influ- . 
cnein^ Occup. Striuture 

Decision Making; 
1 : nip loy ability Skills 
Appreciations and Attitudes 
Knowledge of Career Clusters 
Score 

Inleres-t in Career Clusterj; 
Score . '\ 



U>.H • ■ 


, 44.3 


3.01 


0.001 


54. !> 


49.6 


2.4U 


0,01 


(>S.2 


55.7. 
5 7.0 


3.40 
4.64 


0.00 1 
0.0'.^ 1 


53.1 ■ 


48.5 
34.0 


1.83 
2.78 


0.(H 
(1003 


53.: ■ 


47.7 


2.27 


. 0.002 


26.6 
45.3 


30.2 . 
24.4 

..-37'.(). 


2.94 
" 3.04 
3.90 


'O.OOl 
0,001 
0.001 


34.2 


. 30.K 


K85 


0.04 


25.9 


24.7 


.1-97 


0.025 



[• Icnientary/lnternjedia te Siudenls.^ 



i:d u ca t io n a 1 A w a r e ne ss 

Knowlcdjic of Skill Keq. 
Knowledge of l-actorsCon- 
' tributing to Job Satisfac- • 
tion 

Common Threads in Jobs 

K CO no m ie A w are ncss 
Decision Making 
Appreciation and Attitudes 
Knowledge of Career Clusters 
Score 



50.1 

59.4 



48.5 
50.5 



1.86 ■ 
3.45 



54.6 


48.5 


2.57 


65.7 


59.8 


,2.12 


5^8.2 


52.6 


■ 2.24 


61.5 


•54,7 


2.67 


60.2 


5'V.9 , 


2.01 


49.9 


44.H 


■ .. 2.28 



.0.05 
O.OOl 



0.005 
0.0 1 

0.01 

0.005 

0.020 

6.01 



found 10 be s.igiufica.u'o.. at Icasi the .05 level o<i all lUcV.siircs ;.l bolli the 
eleiiieiU:iry/inlemiei.liale and secondary levels. • 

Career Decision-Making 

' Iloyt {1974) offers llic.roilosviiiglranicwork Ibr career education: 

■v.; As a process, career education follows tlic modcr of career 
• "^t development, -nils inodel onvi.sions a sequence involvuig, ni a 

■ \ , 



progressive ^iiKuiner, (a) career awareness, (b) career exploratiun, 
(e) career iiiulivatioii, (d) career ileeision-niaking, (e) career prep- 
aration. (O-career entry, and (g) career maintenance and progres- 
sion. ' • ' 

Qreer deeision-niaking, as further defined by Iloyt, is described as the process 
which assists tlie individual to answer tliree questions; (1) Wiiat is important to 
me? (2) What is possible for me? and (3) What is probable Ibr me? \ 
Wise/Giarner and Kandour (1^)75) identify two processes whicii they con- 
, sider intcgriU to effective decision-jnaking: 

Identifying oppjyrtiinity the process of perceiving and structuring 
Ciirecr optunis. . '.^ ^, * 

. Assessing opportunity -lim process of identifying tlie benefits and 
costs associated with each In a set of options. 

o > . . . 

^'he decision-making process, according to tJie authors 

...can be activated 'at any point in an individuals career and as 
society becomes more complex and as the nuirketplace creates new 
occupations and discards old ones, situations of choice will appear 
' more tVequently. ' \ 

To serve ;is a referrent for the renuiinder of. this section, the following definition 
of care'er-decision-making provicled by Ma.succi (1975) will be used: 

' . .the process of identifying or assessing opportunity and as actual 
^ /choices .^uch as (l)enti^ring a specific job or ciVeer, (2) increasing 
onc_;y.ey>iLo^^^^^ ,i specific occupational oi"' 

(?ducationaI preparation program. 

t ' ^ J' 

' Several studies, some of which were previously mentioned in tlic career 
awareness literature, also provided additional i'nforijiation on career decision- 
^ nuik'irfg. Beoause career deci.sion-niiiking bus been previou.sly identified and 
ulefined as that step, in the process which ^occurs afteidhe student Jias engaged in 
career awareness, exploration, and motivation (Hoy t, 1974), 6>r as a' repetitive 
"step which occurs, at'the minimum, only after the student has segured substan- 
tial occupatioruil information (Wise, Charncr an^ Randour. 1975), tJiis mono- 
graph wijf only review tliose studie^nvhicli -involve an evaluation of the effec. 
tiveness of' career education on career decision-uKiking beyond the elementary 
level. 

The impact oV a career education media center upon. junior higli students' 
decision-making skills was investigated in tlie Pima, Ari/.ona evaluation of career 
, edDcation, (Pima County Developmental Career Guidance Project, 1975). The 



.nieciia Center, staffed by a career education sp: .alist, was available to aUjumo 
higli students on a non:resuicted basis! Results included in tlie eva uat.on repor 
indicate that 65 percent of students in grade, 7, 8, and 9 reported that tJie caree 
:„"ei center assisted them in making a career choice; students in grade 9 ut.l.zed 
"he services of ti>e center more than students in grades 7 and 8. A t-test wa, used 

. to test the significance 'of tlie difference between the decis.on-makuig skills o 
two groups of students (those having high exposure to career educatjon and 
those hav^g low exposure to career education). Students in the lugh exposur ^ 
group exhibited a much greater ability to recognize and demonstrate ti e 

■ Jecision-making skills associated with various occupational roles and ^vere bette 
able to recognize the degree of responsibility inherent in different jobs. The 
differences between the performance of the two groups on tliese two criteria 

"^'^i^f Cochise County Career Education Project (Behavioral Research Asso- 
ci-ites 1975) provides additional information on the effectiveness of career edu- 
ration in the decision-making area. Two groups participated- in die Coc(iise 
County evaluation effort: one, a sample which had high exposure to the carfe^r 
education' project, tlie .second, a low exposure sample. Table 3 of tli.s reporV 
provides summary data for the Arizona evaluation effort. In botli instances th \ 
results\verc significant at greater thanUe .01 level. The high exposure sample a 

both the elementary/intermediate and the secondary levels exlnb.ted greater 

decision-making skills tlian the low exposure sample.- - 

Jacobson (1975) conducted a survey of the effectiveness of career centers .n 
: the State of California. His report indicates that as students increase the fre- 
quency of their visitations to career centers, tlieir achievement of objectives.'i^- 
lated to decision^making increases, Jacobson suggests that improve.d cumculums 
• in the decision-making .area of career education and improved staff tra.mng 
would further assist the achievement of decision-making objectives. , . 

Welhhan (1974) conducted an evaluation of career education projects m Uisp 
and Liberty Counties in the State of Ge'orgia. Included as an objective 9/ the 
iwo-countv project was a criterion relating to the ability of students to apply the 
decision-m'aking process to a series of decisions and commitments in the develop- 
ment of a career plan. The process for evaluating t!ie criterion was stated as tol. 
. lows; 

■ The pupil will be able to defend his cluster selections with facts 

• about himself, the cluster chosen, and his reason for his belief in the - 
careers available in the cluster. The pupil will submit a plan to the 
teacher- or counselor outlinhig his desired lifestyle, and how he plans 
to"reach this goal. ' ' = 

Tao goal.- according to tlie Wellman report, was judged to have been fi.lly 
achieved in grade 1 1 in Crisp Co'unty and in grade 12 m both Cnsp and .L.btrrt> 
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Counties. Instnimeiuatioj] utiJizoii in detemiining ihe aeiiievemciit ol ilic 
students incitided use oC botli,a. SUrvey of Hdueatiim and Cnreei Plans and die 
Career Maturity Inventory. ■ *• , 

The Nevada Department of l-ducalion provided information relaie.d locarecr 

^decision-making in its icpovi, (An Objcciivc^Buscd Career Guidance Program 
' l975).HncIudecf jfi the progrLui_C%Was tlie provision i)f a profile of compuier- 
available information for each student. Students, in their profile, were provided 
with information relating to iheirjgrades. test scores, and career and edura(i(Muil 
aspirations. Guidance personnel assisted students v/iih an interpretation of the 
profile. T-ratios. significant at dK\.05 level, indicate that on the basis of a self- 
report students who received profiles felt beiier prepared to niak * career deci- 
sioris than students who did not. 

The Pleas:uuvilie Public Schools in New Jersey explored yet another facet of 
enreer decision-'naKing {Summer Gntplcd Work/Study hVahujUon ResuUs^ 
1975). Forty students in grades 10 and I 1 were provided, sunnner eniplovmenl 
in various community agencies for a si.x-weck period. Utilizing a i)re-tcs[/po.st- 
icst design, project evaluaiors administered the Career Maturity Inventory to:all 

.40 project participants. Data indicates thai studeids who participated in the 
sunmier project exhibited percentile gains on five sub-test scores; Knowing 
Yourself, Knowing .About Jobs, Choosinu a Job: Lookinu Ahead -md AVhal 
Should They Do" 

Academic Achievement 

Concern over the skills and altitudes acquired by sludenrs^ts a result of liiJir 
participation in educational programs is of long* standing. As early as MMS^.tiie 
Commission for die Reorganization t>f Secondary Fducalion addressed ih.is con- 
cern ilirough die espousal of seven cardinal principles of education which were- 
translatable into sduu)! objectives or goals. In later years, the goals of educa- 
,tipnal programs ^nd institutions were addressed by otiiers whi) \vere. fjnncenied 
^ with the general topic of student achievement. Central to' the theme ofcunenl 
'discussions is the concern over the direct or indirect acquisition of skills bv 
J students enrolled in varunis programs. 

I^ryanl ( 1075) cstabMshes the relationship between career education and aca^- 
demic achievement: 

' . . .students need to actjuire the necessary academic skills and alti- 
tudes. about work, leisure, .and edu^\,lion so that they can adapt, to 
change /can be skilled in certain career aroas dial best suit their abil^- . 
ilies and interests, and can be mentally acceptanl of furlheiing dieir 
education and retraining for jobs throughout life. 



For the, most part, studies examining have been conducted on.lv .sin.ce the 
iiiid-l'970^s. Tliose studies wh.icli provide information relutim; U) eith'er academic' 
achievement or basic skills arcJpresentcd here. The potential inHuence of career 
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uden I d at or above grade levels iu the content areas oi n.athenK>t,cs 

and re ding Data indicate that a greater percentage of students exposed o h 
car'er education program scored at or above grade levels ... grades 1 3- 4, -'- and 
-6 i'n 1974 than did comparable students in 1973 m the content area o 
talmatics rd hat a greater percentage of those students who part.c.pate 
To^d at "rove grade^level in'^^.U elen.entary grades in.he content area ol 

^ ?975 Prince George's County (Maryland) Public Schools investigated the 

eff ct of integrating a c^areer education program into the ex.st.ng u.struct.Qna 
p oSn oT seTected^ A primary fpcus of the --^'-'f - 

^naWsis of the effects of clieer education in the area ot basic skills Fourteen 

r effects ofthe treatment upon 41 5 randomly selected students. In tl aruv of 
level. 



'¥wentv Mementary middle and secondary schools participated in a^-areer-; 

Sn of career units into academic disciplines; and a career mformation 
enter and g oup euiclance procedures were established. Students in grades 3, 6 
rnd were Zomly selected to form experimental and centre grot.ps 

indicate that, at the grade 3 level, the differences between the expernnental and 
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control groups in reading and nuithe\natics -were not signillcant. At the grade. 6 
level, the dilTejcnce between lhe.\wo groups in ; reading vvnjr-sniti-stically 
significant witli the experimental group\coring jngher. 

Bryant (1975) examined the achieveinent scores of 348 elementary students 
^.in randomly selected schools in a ten-cbuiity area in^ North Central Texas, 
• Matched samples oT classes of students at the, grade 5 level were selected for the 
experimental and control groups.'' Teachers\of tl^e experimental classes were 
trained in the u,se of career-education curricujum guides in language arts :ind 
social studies and consultant a,ssistance was .[provided to teachers on a request 
basis. Results of pre-test/post-iesi design found\stalistically significant differ- 
ences between the ex{x*rimental and control groupts on the Compreheif^ive Test 
of Basic*" Skills jn the areas of lota) achievement battery. Reading Test, Language 
Test, Study Skills Test and Vocabulary, Language Hxpression and Reference 
Skills- subtests. 'All differences favored the experimental group. Career education 
concepin were not infused into -the arithmetic curriculum, and no greater gain 
was made in arithmetic by iha experimental group than by the control group. 

An extensive evaluation process was conducted by Spengler (1975) of the 
District One,- New York. BOCtiS career education program. Teachers, coun- 
sellors, administrators and media specialists developed curriculum materials 
which infuseti. the career education concept into the normal academic . 
curriculum. Fii'tV-twu Learning Activity packets, including 900 Learning 
Activity sheeLs, were prepared, evaliiated, revised and used in the classroom by 
300 teachers. An examination of pre- and post-testing for the first year indicated 
slight' gains in 28 of the 64 cells (subject x grade) examined, and statistically 
significant gains in two cells. In the second year the same te'st revealed 
achievemenj gains by the experimental group in 59 of the 64 cells: in 16 cells, ' 
the gaina were signitlcanr. w*^""^ 

The Lilkhart Career, Ceiiter (1975) studied the effect t\t' career education on 
the, language and reading skihs of sUulenis identified as reading four or more 
years -below grade level. Some of the special-activities ,tlie studt^nts took part in 
were jhe u.«;e of special workshops for one period a day, and field trips to 
businesses and industries in tjio communTty. The students' scores indicated that 
growth gains in language and reading skills ranged from .6 to 3.3. years; tlie mean 
gain was 1 .5 years. - . V 

The McKeesport Area School District (Liducational Research and Develop- 
ment Associates. 1974) examined .the effects of career, education upon the 
academic achievement of elementary students both iji the academically talented 
program and the regular cl:issroom. Analysis of pre-test/post-test data revealed 
that students u. the gifted program made substantial gains in I 5 of the 1 8 career 
units studied, svnile the regular classes made -significant gains in only 3 of 11 
linits tested. v v . ■ 

High school students from the Philadelphia School District participated in an 
experience-based career education program developed and administered by 
Rcsiiarch for Better Schools. Inc. (1974). The four-year program included three 
types of activities: hands-on activities cofiUucted at work sites in participating 
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■industries businesses; agencies a.ul unions;- structured :n,all-group guidance 
eSon and individualized learning activities in commun.cat.on sk.lls ^and 
Sematics. All students participating in th. program t°«^P-i J ^ 
Tre-test/post-test serie's of instruments, including the Comprehensive Te - of 
Basic Skills. The experimental group. den,ons,ra,od greater s.gmncant growth >n 
reading and mathematics than the control group. ^ no74\ • 

T^e Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory m Portland Oregon ( 1 974) 
revlwed the effect of another experience-based career e -aUon 
•the areas X)f reading and math. Using subtests of the Comprehensive Test of Bas.c 
Sk 1 s (CT^^^ for pre-test/post-test instrumentation, n stat.sfcally s.gn.fi ant 
Lin in reading was shown bv students in the experimental group .md no by . 
hoV in the Control group. In mathematics the experimental^oup .partooK m 
LdKdua study, ind1vid.K,l tutoring and the application of maUi sk. Is.in 
TraTcal situations. In the end. the expenence-based career education st.idents 
scored a mean: grade equivalent gain of .7 years, while the comparison group 
scored a mean erade equivalent gain of only .1 years. . . j , 

Wasdyke (l975) explored the effects of career education on students ,n g^ade 

■ 3 irthe Newark School District. The experimental group those grade S.tuden 
re ei ing career-education) was provided six weeks of formal instruction tlK 

ont Jgroup- received no formal instniction in career education, An analyst o 
h" di ferences of the mean gain scores oi^ students on a Pr-tes /post- st 
oL ison indicates that differences in the gabi scores were statistically 
'■ iS nt at the 01 level with the difference favoring the expcririiental group, 
^rer O^^^^^^ evaluation designed to determine, whether a- 

teacS effectiveness in the\lassroom improved as a result of part,c.pation..n 
n in s -iice progran^focusing.upon a career education approach to instruc .on^ 
:p"ovements i.f teacher effectiveness were a^ssed via ^ ^^^^^^ 

■ students throughout the school year. Tlae Science Research Associ ces^(SRA) 

■ Seve.nent sfries Form F wa.s adnlinistcred to all students in grades 6 and 7, 
^nd Lo s on the total reading, total mathematics, and use of information sea! s 
^re examined. Difference scores, computed as a student's .seventh gr.de growth 
' IZ mZs his/her sixth grade growth score,,-were analyzed Mean diflereiKC 
be Jeen th! ex^rin.ental group (whose '-cher. participated in t e wor r.^^^^^^^ 
and the control group were not found 16 be statistically d.fieren on he-tota) 
mathematics and^us^ of information sc.es tests: however, J.e .i^^^^^ 
between the "two groups on the total reading scores was significant at the .Q.;> 
level. ■ . . 

Other Ways of Assessing Effectiveness 

To effect educational change, the input, acceptance and. commitment of 
varibus people ate required. Probably the most influential of aU the actors on th 
7u7Z stage is L teacher-the person who makes change poss.b e and 
provid s the vehicle Whereby change is implemented. Teacher opinion data is. 
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therefore, quiie useful in an evaliKiiion study and an attempt will be made 16- 
summarize various survey reports on the attitudes of teadiers, as well as si^udents 
and volunteers toward career education. * 
I An evaluation of an early career education project conducted in Pennsylvania 
by Seidel, Peters & Higgins (1973) examined a number .of components 
concerning the implementation of the Temporarily hidividualized Modular 
Education Scheduling concept (TlMhS) in a vocational setting. Aspects of t|ie 
TIMES concept .iirclude the identification of skills, required for various 
occupations;'* the development of these skills via the use of tasks, modules, and 
units; and the management of this system utilizing computer, facilities. It aims to. 
provide students with avenues for the planning of careers, the preparing for job 
entry into the labor market, and the restructuriilg of ■ ■traditional - 
teaching/learning environments. • 

The faculty expressed a positive attitude toward TIMES and viewed their 
in-service training as "good" to 'Very good."' School administrators expressed 
support for the project, and parents were so impressed that they began aji adult 
evening school whereby they. too. could make iise of the TIMES system. 

. The attitudes of ten pciccnt of the student population . were assessed to 
obtain data on the system's.elTectiveness. These data indicated that the students 
were positive about TIMES: they understood it. preferred it to the traditional' 
method of education they have experienced, and viewed this approach as an aid \ 
.to career planning. . - . 

Herzog (1974) report's the results of a survey of ninth and eleventh graders in 
South Dakota to provide data for assisting counselors in the development of a 
comprehensive career counseling and guidance program. About half of the high 
schools, in the State were asked to complete the.^needs assessment survey. 
Students in both grades ranked their highest needs in the following ordeYT - 

■ . -1' . ■ - , ■ 

1. ^relevant course selection . 

2. course interest " ., > . ' 
. 3. career preparation 

4. on-the-job experience- _ 

5. employment outlook awareness 

6. knowledge oT course relevani^j|g||i^fi!ture' plans . 
■ ■ 1. job inter\new infomiaiion - 

8. knowledge of various eJucational opportunities . 

9. locy] available employment -v 
10. goal setting information 

The results indicate a clear need for a comprehensive career education program 
in South Dakota. . ' 

Peronne (1974) reports the .r^rcsult^ of an' evaluation of the programmatic 
effects of a Racine, Wisconsin career development program in grades 7 through 
9. Teachers used the Career Development Guide— w compilation of suggested 
activities and audio-visual techniques and maierial-as a part of the regular 



curriculum: The Readit.css for Career Plantut.g (RCP) scale wasused lo measure 
,he amount of career maiuralion -readiuess for career planiting -wli.el, occmred 
as a result of t"he two-year program. A fifty-iteu, multiple choice mslru,nent. 
similar to the Wisconsin Career Awareness Inveiitory.. was Used to measure 

knowletlge of careers. ' , , i r ,i . 

Results showed that there arc no differences between the males a.,d lei>i,.les 
in the sample on readiness for career planning. When, Knowledge ol careers was 
examined, results showed that high achievers had a, greater knowledge ol n.ore 
careers, allhough.some.variiition did.exisl within acluevement4evcls. 

Another analysis indicated that students lacked knoSvlcdfie ol education 
recuirements-associatcd with various careers, particularly tho.se whicl. recimre a 
baccalaureate, degree. However, they did understand job tides which describe the 

work duties or the product. 

Students experienced dilTiculty in responding to items which stressed worker 
traits; and the more glainorous or popular jobs were cduciitioiially over-rated by 
students, that is, more training than is u.sually required was ascribed to these jobs 
by student respondents. , ■ i 

Arterbury (1974) reports the results of a survey designed to.delermme the at- 
■ litudes of K-l i educators toward the definition of career education, the extent 
to which thev arc committed. to career education, and the, methodologies and 
■procedures which they perceive to be-appropriate for implementation, ol the 
career education concept. A total of 2883 .sui^ey .forms were mailed to 
educators in the participating schools. The number of completed fonus which 

• were returned was 1 .402. slightly less than a .^0 percent respondent rate. 

■ Results of this survey indicate that the basic concepts/assuniptionj of career 
cducatioR were accepted as being important by approximately 90.percent of the 
rospondinu educatbrs. Approximately 4.^ percent of the total sample teel that 
students ;ecogniy.c the relevance of the^career education concepts presented.,. 
Most of the educators viewed their school's program as being less than adequate 
in terms of career development. Inthe area of commitmenfto career education, 

• approximately 85 percent of the respondent, vie wed ^career, education as 
beneficial to their students: an'd S3 j^rcent indicated they would worJ< to make^ 
career education succeed in their schools. When questioned about teacher 
.resoon.sibilities..seven of die eid.t tasks identified were accepted by 9 percent o 
the respondents.:Te-achers fell the eighth taskMo reinforce career clevefopment 
objectives through individual and group counseling-was the responsibility of the. 
counselors. When asked to s(?leel from a series of statements describing the most 
effective methods for assuring use of career education objec.'iv;5s in the 
classroom educators cho.se in-sei^ice 'personnel development and the use ol 

^ :appropriate curriculuni luaterial.s. Teachers identified community . resource 
. g'iides and help with the infu.sion process as. the twq areas in career education 
implemeatat ion where the most help is needed. / • ^ 

• Faulkiier (1975) surveyed every teacher in all public schools in tiie State o 
Vermont: He asked tsvo .questions: the. first concerned the current, cyej of 

• career education activities; the second, an indication of the type of career 
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education ^issistance they desired, A total of 4;64i poachers responded to the 
■survey, and results indicate that approxiniately 73 percent were laniiliar with 
career education concepts and made use of .them in the ciassrooni at varying 
■; degrees; Seventy percenf of the : school administrators indicated they were 
; familiar with career education concepts. . . ' - 

. Fifty-eight percent of the teachers answered ihc second Cjucstioh affirma- 
tively and requested some type of assistance. The largest percentage (26 percent) 
requested general information: 10 percent asked for workshop training; andJ 
percent requested bibliographic and research materials, - 

A total of 40 percent- of the administrators requesled assistance-general 
information was requested by 17 percent: 7 percent requested bibliographic and 

■ research materials: and 6 jxjrcent of the administrators requested workshop 
activities, or specific interest , was the fact tlia,t 59 percent of the responding 

. administrators cither did not want any information or did not complete the 
form. ... ■ . . ■ 

The .results of a district-wide sui:vey conducted by Shipman (1976). indicate 
that the Chittenden 'Central School Ehstrict in Vermont needs more career 
. education. Data collected from 942 students .(93 percent of the students in 
•grades 5 through S in the district) indicate that 92 percent thouglitfabout future . 
vvark, with 87 percent giving specific job titles of the work they thought they 
would like. Specific questions concerning their. future job revealed tliat 59 
percent were realistic concerning thi; aniount of education required, while only 
17 percent- were knowledgeable cohc-jrning income data.' The students were 

■ ey/n\y divided on whether they learned more about jobs from the people in their 
homes or from television. Responses to where they secured information about 

Jobs within the school varied. On a di.stric^-wide basis, the content areas of 
English.^Language Arts. Reading and Social Studies were cited most oftqn; fewer 
students cited Industrial- Arts. Home J:conomics and the Learning.Center as 
sources of job ijiform^ation.... 

A teacher survey indicated that 50.-percent of the middle school level teachers 
^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ doing cnough76r career cd^^^^^ while's percent 

^icP/lhey were opposed to^integrating career education Vtb-^the cajxiculum in 
grades K-12r. .. . 

CaUioun (^9.75,) Teporls the results ofa program designed to relate astudent's 
acadenxic experience to the world beyond the classroom via service as volunteers ' 
and aitfcs in a variety of human, service agen'cies. The Human.Services Program 
had ; several, goals: to pxovide the student with an opportunity to share' ' 
something of him/herself, to relate the linkage betwecn course content arid the 
world of work, to learn^fHiore about him/herself, to develop coping attitudes and ' 
skJJJs, and to develop. and refine career goals. The survey forms were completed 
-by;57 of the 8? students who co'hiplefed the program. Fifty-six of thCstudents' 
(98 percent) felt the experience Was of benefu.to them, \vith 83 percent 
indicating, that the program aided them in 'making a Ciu-eer' choice. Nine.ty 
percent of those who decided to attend college .stated that the volunteer service 
Jielpcd them determine what area they wanted to pursue iit college. 



- Cox (1976> collected and sunmiarized teacher-opinion data c6ncerning a , . 
careeTeduc'ati n progran, for .fted and talented ^-^^-^-^^^^^^^l^^ 
:services of both special and regularfclassroom teachers. Resu ts of 'h^ 'o^^y 
Seated that-mosVteachers.highlf favored the project acfv.t.es. Teachers who 
wer lively involved seemed to^ report greater benefits, in the prcSgran, when 
Tmal-st^ approach was In effect. Schools which used the spec.al-teache 
nplach re^^^^^^^ more negative comments, particularly^ from parents of , 
Tn participating students. Fifty-five ,x.rcen. of the ' parents of part.c.patm . 
"tud^nts reacted positively to the program. Little cr.fc.sm J^^H 
teachers \v.re asked whether they considered . fhe project activities to be an . 
imposition or interruption to the total school program. . 

Sey (1976) reports the results of a needs assessment instrunien designed 
to ISss-th skill required by students in job seeking. Data indicate that abou 
oi ^r l t of the seniors included in the survey did not have any^ paid w^rk 
c^xpTri nee and that only I perc.nt of the students had ever done any volunteer 
woT When the various methods of contacting employers were P-sented to 
Ttudents Tt was found that over 60 percent had not used letters of apphcation 
■ umes or telephone solicitations; 40 percent had not visited an employ r 
■ office or- completed an application form. In general, more than^SO percent pi the 
student rej^r'ted that they feit ill at ease in usiog these metho s -d expressed 
need fo fonnal instructiorrin these areas. Only 16 percent of the students had 

t ken part in, role play mg. perhaps the.most effective --^^7" -P/^ 
for learning job-seeking skills. Students, in, general, appear to be ^ware o the 
-: Snal-di racteristics or work habits which . are common y expec ed by 

• e^mpSoTers, However, they tend to underrate the importance.of commumcation, 

^"Sn?sl:;!to asked howiany year, they expectediop.^ 
wofk ford -When the results were compared to current sta.t sties regarding th .. 
■n, an n;::berof work' years for women, the s.rvcv finding, .n .cated that- 
females tended taunderestimate the number of years they would work. 

Summary 

. This partial ^eview of the available research has attepipted to provide the 
" real with he results or findings of various evaluations conducted .n,the area of 

* S er rducation. The studies cited were diverse "tc.fof 
.v,nd few attempted to.addfess exclusively the measurement of the ef.teUs o 
:: aree education on the major ■ topical areas of career awareness, care 

dS iontaking and , academic achievement.. Rather, the projects had as their 
rieia inSn the Cessment of the overall effects of a local career education 
effr sle of which may have had objectives related to the mentioned arga . In 
addit on -^he review contained in tins monograph is limited and cannot be 
^^Z^.e>^^s^v,. o^ the literature: relating to the evaluation of career 
' . education efforts. 



Studies related to the effectiveness of^'career education in tiie area of career 
awareness were more numerous tiian tiiose whieii focused, either in part or 
whole, upon other effects. This career awareness emphasis appears reasonable, 
when one considers that the majority of projects in local school districts focused 
upon career education at the primary levels where career awareness is most often 
stressed. However, several studies did report nndiiij|s on the effect of career 
education upon the career awareness of olfler students. In yeneralj students who 
participated in career education projects acliicved gains in occupational 
information, attitudes toward work, career maturity, knowledge of the world ef 
■ work, and reality abptU their career planning. Findings relating to the effects of. 
career education upon career decision-making were similarly positive: students 
who had participated in career education projects at both the eleinentary -and , 
secondary levels were better able to make decisions which requjred analyses of 
their abilities, needs and interests; of occupational, roles; and the relationship of 
self to career plans. 

Perhaps the most encouraging fmdings were reported in those aspects of the 
evaluations which focussed upon basic academic skill development. Where the 
^career education concept is infused into existing curriciilums, it a^ppears that 
tills infusion pi'ocess positively relates to academic growth. j 

Overall; the evaluation efforts. to date display. positive results in Xhc many and 
varied aspects of career education. A number of evaluation studies are currently 
being conducted and it^ is hoped that the addition of the resultsjof these studies 
to the existing* evaluation .literature will corroborate the findings of the initial 
inquiries summarized in. this monograph. • . 
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